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The Organic Philosophy of Education 


By FRANK C. WEGENER 


University of Texas 


E pucation NEEDS a reconstructed philosophy 
of education which synthesizes the valid ele- 
ments from conflicting philosophies of education. 
The Organic Philosophy of Education represents 
a deliberate attempt to formulate such a system- 
atic, coherent theory of education built around 
the core of a philosophy of organism. 

Some of the distinguishing beliefs of a philoso- 
phy of organism are as follows: the Principle of 
Bipolarity is fundamental to all thought and 
reality ; the universe is organic; all of reality is 
connected and related, not truly bifurcated; en- 
tities are possessed of a complex structure com- 
parable to that of living beings; reality is to be 
understood in terms of whole-part and ‘‘one and 
many’”’ relationships. Through the sustained ap- 
plication of such postulates and principles we 
hope to achieve an educational synthesis beyond 


the stage of contemporary eclecticism in educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

In an earlier proposal, I maintained that 
‘‘until such time as a new synthesis of educa- 
tional philosophies can be achieved, it is pro- 
posed that the hypothesis of a school within a 
school be adopted.’’? The present Organic Phi- 
losophy of Education represents an effort to 
move from the former hypothesis to a philo- 
sophically formulated theory of education. The 
Principle of Bipolarity, along with other organic 
principles, is requisite to the task of reconcilia- 
tion. 

Organic Bipolarity. Such a proposal might 
be interpreted as an unfortunate ‘‘dualism’’ by 
many educators, which I did not intend. Con- 
sequently, it has been necessary to set forth the 

1¥, C. Wegener, Educational Theory, 3, Jan., 1953. 





Principle of Bipolarity which is one of the pri- 
mary postulates underlying the organic view- 
point. 

Bipolarity in essence means ‘‘a unity of op- 
posites.’’ It is not a new principle by any 
means, but is found in various forms in the early 
Greek philosophers, namely Pythagoras, Heracli- 
tus, Empedocles, Plato, and Aristotle. Plato was 
a bipolarist in his exposition of the ‘‘unity of 
opposites’’ in such seeming bifurcations as the 
One and Many, Identity and Difference, Same 
and Other, True and False, Being and Non- 
Being, Rest and Motion, Permanence and 
Change. The conception of the unity of oppo- 
sites is truly a metaphysical conception, and also 
manifests itself on the observational level. 

Bipolarity is found eminently in such histori- 
cal philosophers as Cusanus, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Croce. Among contemporary philosophers 


we find various interpretations of the conception 
in A. N. Whitehead, Morris R. Cohen, W. H. 
Sheldon, A. J. Bahm, and undoubtedly many 
others. Professor Frederick Breed has made 
some application of the principle in educational 
theory, but not extensively. To my present 
knowledge, there has been no extensive and de- 


liberate application of this important principle 
to the problem of education. 

It has been my sustained effort to formulate 
the Postulate of Bipolarity, along with other 
postulates, and to apply these conceptions sys- 
tematically to the problems of education. Con- 
sequently, we are now able to justify the co- 
ordination of the two spheres of the educational 
process in terms of the philosophical principle of 
Bipolarity, or the intrinsic unity of opposites. 
Plato’s principle of unity and diversity is a 
means of solving this problem. 

Organic postulates. Further insight into the 
organic viewpoint can be obtained by reviewing 
some of the outstanding postulates very briefly. 

1. Reality is organic rather than singularly 
materialistic or idealistic. Hence, organic real- 
ity possesses distinct parts which are integral 
parts of the whole; the relations of the whole- 
part unities, as actual entities and ideal entities, 
are intelligible and reciprocal. Reality is com- 
plex and therefore éannot be completely identi- 
fied as unity or plurality, except in a qualified 
sense ;-it is both one and many. 

2. Man is a microcosmic organism embodying 
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the essential elements of the macrocosm; he is a 
whole being constituted of distinct parts which 
are intrinsically integrated with the whole of his 
organic being and of organic reality. Society 
itself is in a sense organic. Man is not merely an 
organic part of society, he is intrinsically a part 
of the organic cosmos. Thus, man’s self-realiza- 
tion necessarily transcends social ends, although 
social being is necessary to self-realization. 

3. Most of what Plato said is still philosophi- 
cally sound, although many conceptions must be 
reconstructed in harmony with certain advance- 
ments of modern cultures, particularly with re- 
spect to scientific, philosophical, and political 
modifications. Plato was undoubtedly very 
wrong about some things. Hence, we must 
enter into the difficult task of philosophical re- 
construction, which means participation in the 
great dialectic of philosophy from Plato to 
Whitehead. 

4. Professor Alfred N. Whitehead’s Philoso- 
phy of Organism provides us with most of the 
requisite modifications of the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian Tradition up through contemporary 
thought scientifically and philosophically. This 
does not mean that we shall accept all that 
Whitehead asserts either. Yet it does mean that, 
by and large, his principles of organism as ad- 
vanced particularly in ‘‘Science and the Modern 
World’’ and ‘‘ Adventures of Ideas’’ provide us 
with most of the requisite reconstructions of 
Greek Organism. 

5. There is much of positive value in the edu- 
cational doctrines of John Dewey. Yet it is 
necessary to modify and reconstruct many of 
these conceptions in his educational theory. 
Most of the Dewey methodology is valid when 
reconstructed within the philosophical system of 
Organism, 

Man and education. In previous writings we 
have postulated ‘‘The Ten Basic Functions of 
Man’’ as a basic framework for an organic edu- 
cational theory. Man, though evolved as a spe- 
cies, does exist as an enduring structure. Despite 
cultural diversity, mankind possesses the follow- 
ing universal and generic capacities or functions: 
intellectual, moral, spiritual, social, economic, 
political, physical, domestic, aesthetic, and recre- 
ational (renewal).? These functions, although 
delineated here separately, are actually organi- 

2F. C. Wegener, ScHOOL AND Soctety, 80: 17-21, July 
24, 1954. 
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cally and intrinsically interrelated. Like the or- 
gans of the body, they are in a sense separable 
in structure and function, but they are essen- 
tially interdependent and organic. 

It is the task of education to assist in the ac- 
tualization of these common functions in what 
might be termed the education of man qua man. 
Each person, despite individual differences, must 
be educated to the optimum level of his human 
capacities. Yet, within this general education 
of man as man, there must also be emphasis on 
the development of the person as an individual. 
Grauting that there are individual differences in 
terms of capacities, propensities, aptitudes, and 
inclinations or interests, education must seek to 
assist the individual in his self-determination as 
an individual as well as self-realization as a 
human being. 

Organic principles and educational conflicts. 
The organic principle of Bipolarity and related 
principles are essential to the reconciliation of 
the valid elements of the conflicting theories of 
education. Existent conflicts between educa- 
tional theories—formal versus informal, conser- 
vative versus Progressive, classic versus modern, 
structural versus functional, objective versus 
subjective, liberal versus practical, realistic ver- 
sus idealistic, academic versus pragmatic, logi- 
cal versus psychological, external versus inter- 
nal, and many others—are really complementary 
and reciprocal when viewed organically. As set 
forth originally in the proposal of the spheres of 
the inner and outer schools in co-ordinate, recip- 
rocal relationship, we now see that these relation- 
ships are truly bipolar, or unities of opposites. 
It has been our task to analyze and synthesize 
the valid and invalid elements of these concep- 
tions in terms of the educational process. 

Organic conceptions of experience. Using 
the Principle of Bipolarity we see that there are 
two legitimate spheres of educational experience : 
ordinary life experience, and ordered, system- 
atic, conceptual, and intellectual experience, 
sometimes called ‘‘academic learning.’’ School 
cannot actually be ‘‘life’’ in the full meaning 
of that term. We cannot approximate full-life 
experiences in a laboratory sense in the schools. 
But, by the very nature of schooling, it must in 
large part be vicarious. Only through matura- 
tion, adulthood, and all of the varied life ex- 
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periences that come with increasing age can we 
truly learn through ordinary life experience. 
When we realize that school, then, is in one 
sense a process of ordinary experiences, and sys- 
tematic intellectual experiences, we see the im- 
portance of Bipolarity in the educational proe- 
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ess. Learning is like Plato’s Analogy of the Pris- 
oners of the Cave. Ordinary life experience is 
being in the cave and viewing the particulars 
and the many; when we are led out of the cave 
into the light, we are figuratively and educa- 
tionally learning in the abstract, ideational 
realm. These phases of the total learning ex- 
perience are reciprocal, 

By the same token we must realize that edu- 
cation is not simply a social process. Education 
truly is an organic process to be understood in 
the complex interactions of the 10 basic func- 
tions of man. The total process is intellectual as 
well as social, moral as well as economic, spiritual 
as well as political, physical as well as aesthetic, 
recreational as well as domestic. 

Democracy and education. Organic educa- 
tion, although rooted in the Platonic Tradition, 
is thoroughly devoted to the democratic ethos. 
Plato’s philosopher kings in our ethos must be 
reconstructed to mean that all citizens are phi- 
losopher-rulers. Democracy means a guarantee 
of freedom in the pursuit of happiness—or the 
Good. Democracy is not so much an’ end in 
itself as a means to the end, or the pursuit of 





the Good. This places a tremendous responsibil- 
ity on education to assist the individual in his 
quest for self-realization, self-determination, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Every person in a democracy must be a phi- 
losopher in actuality for he holds intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, social, economic, and political 
responsibilities. He must make decisions with 
respect to means and ends and with respect to 
values. He must make decisions in terms of a 
world-wide ideological struggle. He must make 
decisions which affect the whole social organism 
as well as his own family’s well-being. No re- 
sponsible citizen can escape these philosophical 
problems. He must be educated for freedom 
and responsibility. 

The organic philosophy holds that the Good is 
both immanent and transcendental. The lure of 
the true, good, and beautiful moves mankind. 
Educationally, then, we must assist each other in 
our continued quest for the good life. Democ- 
racy provides us with the freedom to enter into 
this great dialectical, unceasing quest. It also 
requires that we be philosophers in this quest. 


Footnote on Church-State' 


By THURSTON N. DAVIS, S.]. 


Associate Editor, America 


Tus NovE, tagged onto a big controversy, is not 
meant to resolve any major issue. Its purpose 
is merely to focus attention on three or four not 
atypical pages of ‘‘The American Tradition in 
Religion and Education’’ (1950), by R. Free- 
man Butts, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In a certain school of writers on church- 
state, Mr. Butts is not singular in his use of the 
historical method here illustrated. His book 
simply happens to be at hand. Ab uno disce 
omnes. 

Professor Butts attempts to prove that the 
best tradition of American public education has 
been fully secular. In the course of his argu- 
ment, he makes use of the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson and selects his quotations with great 
care. 


1 Part of an address to the Catholic Teachers Associa- 
tion, Archdiocese of New York, Nov. 7, 1954. 
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Jefferson held consistently throughout his life 
to the principle of separation of church and 
state. When all the evidence is in, Jefferson’s 
attitude toward the teaching of religion in tax- 
supported schools can be summed up in the 
words of Edward 8. Corwin, constitutional his- 
torian at Princeton—‘‘. . . not as demanding 
that public-supported education should be ex- 
clusively secular and admitting no religious ele- 
ments; but that no public authority should give 
a preference to any religion or denomination.’” 

Butts cannot bring himself to make this dis- 
tinction. Where Jefferson’s words would ap- 
pear to favor such a distinction, he sometimes 
omits them from a citation. For example, the 
two following sentences are omitted when Butts 
cites Jefferson’s important memorandum of Oct. 


2 Thought, 23: 673, 1948. Italics are Prof. Corwin’s. 
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7, 1822, on freedom of religion at the University 
of Virginia: 

It was not, however, to be understood that instruction 
in religious opinion and duties was meant to be pre- 
cluded by the public authorities, as indifferent to the 
interests of society. On the contrary, the relations 
which exist between man and his Maker, and the 
duties resulting from those relations, are the most 
interesting and important to every human being, and 
the most incumbent on his study and investigation. 
In the course of the same citation of the second 
paragraph of Jefferson’s memorandum (‘‘ Amer- 
ican Tradition,’’ pp. 124-5), Butts makes one 
other important excision and three unimportant 
ones. The interested reader may compare Butts’ 
version with the original as found in Saul K. 
Padover, ‘‘The Complete Jefferson’’ (1943, pp. 
957-8). 

Jefferson is here recording an invitation ex- 

tended by the University of Virginia to various 
religious groups, suggesting that they might set 
up their divinity schools ‘‘on the confines of the 
university’’: 
It has, therefore, been in contemplation, and sug- 
gested by some pious individuals, who perceive the 
advantages of associating other studies with those of 
religion, to establish their religious schools on the 
confines of the University, so as to give their students 
ready and convenient access and attendance on the 
scientific lectures of the University; and to maintain, 
by that means, those destined for the religious pro- 
fessions on as high a standard of science, and of 
personal weight and responsibility, as may be ob- 
tained by others from the benefits of the University. 
Where Jefferson speaks of the establishment of 
religious schools ‘‘on the confines of the Univer- 
sity,’’ Butts inserts the bracketed word ‘‘bor- 
ders’’ after the word ‘‘confines.’’ He evidently 
feels it important to underline this meaning. 
For if Jefferson had proposed that the divinity 
schools be located on the actual precincts of the 
university, he would have been violating the 
principle of separation of church and state as 
interpreted by Butts. 

At this point the plot thickens, for on Oct. 4, 
1824, the University of Virginia’s Board of 
Visitors adopted a set of Regulations which had 
been written by Jefferson. Here we read: 
Should the religious sects of this State, or any of 
them, according to the invitation held out to them, 
establish within, or adjacent to, the precincts of the 
University, schools for instruction in the religion of 
their sect, the students of the University will be free, 
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and expected to attend religious worship at the estab- 
lishment of their respective sects, in the morning, 
and in time to meet their school in the University at 
its stated hour (Padover, p. 1110). 

How does our historian handle this passage (p. 
127)? 

Butts hastens to salvage what he can from 
what he appears to regard as a Jeffersonian 
blunder. Surely the renowned Founding Father 
could not have seriously intended to allow the 
divinity schools to settle within the precincts of 
the university. 

Butts consults his Webster and (in a foot- 
note) supplies a definition of ‘‘precincts’’ in the 
plural as ‘‘the region immediately surrounding 
a place.’’ He thus succeeds in getting the ‘‘pre- 
einets’’ of the University of Virginia somewhere 
off the property of the university itself. 

Jefferson had written that these schools were 
to be ‘‘within, or adjacent to, the precincts.’’ 
This, according to Professor Butts, means that 
the divinity schools were to be either within or 
adjacent to the property which was itself ad- 
jacent to the university. This odd interpreta- 
tion is ruled out by Jefferson himself when, in 
the same Regulations, he defines what he meant 
by ‘‘precinets.’’ It is hard to understand how 
Butts could have missed this definition, which 
states: ‘‘The precincts of the University are 
to be understood as co-extensive with the lot or 
parcel of its own grounds on which it is situ- 
ated’’ (Padover, p. 1108). 

Jefferson did not propose that the University 
of Virginia have a professor of divinity. He 
explains his stand on this question in words 
which highlight the problem he faced: 

In conformity with the principles of our Constitu- 
tion, which places all sects of religion on an equal 
footing, with the jealousies of the different sects in 
guarding that equality from encroachment or sur- 
prise, and with the sentiments of the Legislature in 
favor of freedom of religion, manifested on former 
occasions, we have proposed no professor of divin- 
TORE ais 

Mr. Butts quotes this passage word for word, 
but cuts off his citation at the semicolon in 
Jefferson’s sentence. Here is what follows the 
words, ‘‘we have proposed no professor of 
divinity’’: 

. and the rather as the proofs of the being of a 
God, the creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of the 
universe, the author of all the relations of morality, 














and of the laws and obligations these infer, will be 
within the province of the professor of ethics; . . 
(Padover, p. 1104). 

By dropping this sentence, Butts is free to state 
(p. 123) that Jefferson, in proposing a curricu- 
lum for the University of Virginia, makes ‘‘no 
mention of religion.’’ 

Thomas Jefferson was certainly no religious 
zealot. We should not try to make him one. 
Neither was he the ardent secularist fabricated 
by Professor Butts. 





At the close of his life, Jefferson wrote a letter 
to one of the members of the University of Vir- 
ginia faculty on the subject of the study of his- 
tory. In it he remarks that the ‘‘unfortunate 
bias [of Hume’s history of England] may be 
partly ascribed to the accident of his having 
written it backwards’’ (Padover, p. 1094). 
Somewhat the same judgment might be passed 
on ‘‘The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education.’’ 


"Say Nothing of My Religion” 


By R. FREEMAN BUTTS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


fy THE space at hand there is little hope of my 
being able to convince Father Davis that my 
interpretation of the history of separation of 
church and state and of Jefferson’s role in it is 
the correct one. He and his associates are far 
too committed on this issue. But what I can do 
is refute his claims that I have deliberately dis- 
torted evidence, omitted relevant materials, and 
fabricated Jefferson into an ‘‘ardent secularist’’ 
in order to fit my own preconceptions and mis- 
lead the reader. 

The only way to meet the kind of charge Father 
Davis makes is to quote in full all the relevant 
materials bearing on his charges. In the ap- 
pended documents, the parts I selected for quo- 
tation in my book are italicized so that the reader 
may judge whether I distorted Jefferson’s main 
attitudes when I made the selections I did. 

Father Davis implies I have no right to say 
that Jefferson omitted mention of religion when 
he drew up his proposals for the aims and cur- 
riculum of the University of Virginia. The first 
principal document bearing on the teaching of 
religion at the University of Virginia is the re- 
port of the Commissioners of the University, the 
Rockfish Gap Report of August, 1818. In it 
Jefferson lists the aims of the university, and he 
makes no mention of religion (see I. Rockfish Gap 
Report, 1. Aims of the University). 

In this report Jefferson lists ‘‘the branches of 
learning which we think should be taught in the 
University, forming them into groups, each of 
which are within the powers of a single profes- 
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sor.’’ Jefferson makes no mention of religion 
(see I. Rockfish Gap Report, 2. Curriculum of 
the University). 

Jefferson then proceeds to explain the meaning 
of some of these terms. Ideology is defined as 
‘*the doctrine of thought,’’ and general grammar 
‘explains the construction of language.’’ I sub- 
mit that I was correct when I said in my book, 
‘‘The statement of aims and the details of cur- 
riculum reflect Jefferson’s social and political 
ideas of democracy and make no mention of re- 
ligion.’’ These are the passages to which I refer 
by footnote and page number in order to support 
my statement. 

Several paragraphs later in the Rockfish Gap 
Report Jefferson justifies the omission of a pro- 
fessor of religion and theology from his list of 
professors (see I. Rockfish Gap Report, 3. Rea- 
sons for Not Appointing a Professor of Divinity). 
He points out that the philosophical proofs of 
God and the analysis of moral obligations are to 
be within the province of the professor of ethics 
(who will also teach general grammar, rhetoric, 
belles lettres, and fine arts). I omitted this sec- 
tion from my quotation for reasons mentioned 
later. Analysis of the original religious writings 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin was to be assigned 
to the professor of ancient languages and not to 
a professor of divinity. 

When the Rockfish Gap Report is viewed as a 
whole, it is clear that Jefferson was not eager for 
religious instruction to play a significant part in 
the instructional program of the University of 
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Virginia. In fact, when he omitted a professor 
of divinity, he was flying in the face of the domi- 
nant university practices of the time. 

Jefferson omitted a professor of divinity be- 
cause he felt such a professor was bound to be 
an advocate of a particular religious creed, and 
he did not want such advocates on his faculty. 
He deliberately provided no place in the cur- 
riculum for religion as a separate field of study. 
Jefferson, instead, gave the task of dealing with 
religion to the professor of ethics, rhetoric, gram- 
mar, belles lettres, and fine arts, summed up as 
‘*‘ideology.’’ He was proposing that the subject 
matter of religious thought be in the province of 
the professor of philosophy and humanities con- 
cerned with the dispassionate analysis of human 
thought and persuasion. 

I believe Jefferson’s approach can be fairly said 
to be a secular approach, inasmuch as the anal- 
ysis of religious thought and opinion became in- 
cidental and instrumental to the study of human 
thought in general. A secular approach does 
not necessarily mean the omission of discussion 
of religion; it means keeping thought and ac- 
tion independent of ecclesiastical control and 
authority. 

These are Jefferson’s preconceptions, not mine. 
He held steadfastly to this view for nearly 50 
years from the time he made similar proposals 
in his Bill for Amending the Constitution of the 
College of William and Mary in 1779. While 
governor of Virginia, he abolished the professor- 
ships of divinity at William and Mary in order 
to make room for law, medicine, chemistry, and 
modern languages—all secular subjects. On 
April 7, 1824, the Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia reduced the number of pro- 
fessors from 10 to eight, one of whom was called 
the professor of moral philosophy, whose prov- 
ince was to be ‘‘mental science generally, includ- 
ing ideology, general grammar, logic, and ethies.”’ 
Again, no mention of religion. 

Now the second document dealing with reli- 
gious instruction in the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia is a section of the Annual Report 
of the Board of Visitors of October 7, 1822 (see 
Document II). Note especially that in the first 
paragraph, where Jefferson quotes from the Rock- 
fish Gap Report, Jefferson himself has dropped 
the clause in which the proofs of God are to be 
turned over to the professor of ethics. Father 
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Davis charges that I omitted this clause in order 
to distort Jefferson’s intentions. 

The truth is I dropped that clause because 
Jefferson himself dropped it in his own quotation 
of it four years later. I take this to mean that 
Jefferson was backing away from the idea of hav- 
ing religious opinions discussed by a regular 
faculty member. He was accepting, instead, the 
notion that the several denominations might es- 
tablish divinity schools near the university where 
they could teach their credal religions as they 
saw fit to their own divinity students and to 
university students before the time of their regu- 
lar classes in the morning. 

Of course, Jefferson thought that the study of 
**the relations which exist between man and his 
Maker’’ was important for every human being, 
but he thought it was even more important to 
prevent the publie authorities from having any 
opportunity ‘‘to dictate modes or principles of 
religious instruction’’ in the university. What 
the university could do was teach the ancient 
languages which were repositories of the original 
religious writings and also discuss the moral and 
ethical obligations in which all sects agree. Jef- 
ferson was not eager to promote religious instruc- 
tion within the university. He was trying to 
save his university from destruction and keep it 
free from sectarian control. This was his per- 
sistent, main intention for some 50 years, and I 
believe it is proper to call this a secular effort. 

I omitted the first paragraph of the Annual 
Report of October 7, 1822, because Jefferson him- 
self had changed the meaning of the quotation 
from the Rockfish Gap Report. I omitted the 
first two sentences of the second paragraph be- 
cause they were simply Jefferson’s generalized 
statements of belief that the study of religion is 
important for society and for individuals but 
that promulgation of credal religion is not to be 
undertaken in the university. All of my other 
omissions in the second paragraph have to do 
with the value of broad university study for the 
divinity students and do not deal with the reli- 
gious instruction of the university students. I 
believed when I wrote my book, and I believe now, 
that the selections I quoted give a true and fair 
picture of Jefferson’s main intentions with re- 
spect to religious instruction at the University 
of Virginia and that the sections I omitted do not 
distort Jefferson’s basic attitude. 

















We come, finally, to Father Davis’ comments 
about Jefferson’s attitude toward the establish- 
ment of denominational divinity schools in the 
vicinity of the university. The first mention is 
in the Annual Report of 1822, where the several 
denominations were to be invited to set up their 
schools ‘‘on the confines of the University.’’ 
Father Davis implies that I was doing some- 
thing reprehensible when I pointed out that 
‘*confines’’ mean the ‘‘borders or boundaries’’ 
of the university rather than its actual grounds. 
I did this deliberately because J. M. O’Neill and 
others of whom Father Davis apparently ap- 
proves have been trying to imply that this phrase 
means Jefferson wanted the denominations to 
establish their religious schools on the property 
of the university. I see no reason why I should 
not make the meaning crystal-clear for the read- 
ers of my book so that they will not be misled by 
those who would try to picture Jefferson in favor 
of state aid to the sects in promoting their reli- 
gious faiths. 

In his letter to Thomas Cooper of November 2, 
1822, one month after the Annual Report of 
October 7, 1822, Jefferson revealed his real atti- 
tude toward the proposal when he said: 


In our annual report to the legislature, after stating 
the constitutional reasons against a public establish- 
ment of any religious instruction we suggest the ex- 
pediency of encouraging the different religious sects 
to establish, each for itself, a professorship of their 
own tenets, on the confines of the University, so near 
as that their students may attend the lectures there 
and have the free use of our library, and every other 
accommodation we can give them; preserving, how- 
ever, their independence of us and of each other 
(P. L. Ford, ed., “The Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” X, p. 243). 

This shows clearly that in Jefferson’s mind 
the first paragraph and the first six sentences of 
the second paragraph of the Annual Report of 
1822 were conceived by him as ‘‘constitutional 
reasons against a public establishment of any 
religious instruction.’’ In this same letter to 
Cooper, Jefferson’s attitude toward setting up 
religious schools was that of expediency to ‘‘si- 
lence the calumny’’ that the university was ‘‘an 
institution, not merely of no religion, but against 
all religion.’’ This proposal was primarily a 
strategic move to allay suspicion and reduce op- 
position to the university from religious quarters. 

The final disputed statement on this issue is 
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contained in the Regulations of the Board of 
Visitors of October 4, 1824, all of which I quoted 
in my book. It is at this point that Father Davis 
thinks I made an odd interpretation of the term 
‘*precincts’’ of the university. Now I must con- 
fess that I was surprised to find ‘‘confines’’ had 
been changed to ‘‘precincts’’ in the course of two 
years. Either Jefferson had changed his mind 
from two years earlier, or he was being hard 
pressed to give more ground to the sectarian 
opposition to the state university, or he had 
not substantially changed his position but had 
adopted another term that could mean substan- 
tially the same thing as ‘‘confines.’’ 

I found that P. A. Bruce, historian of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, described the proposal as one 
in which the theological schools would be situated 
around the boundaries of the university or ‘‘just 
without the confines of the Uniyersity.’’ I also 
found that Jefferson had written to A. S. Brock- 
enbrough on April 21, 1825 (six months after 
the Regulations of October, 1824, were adopted), 
saying that the different religious sects had been 
invited to establish their separate theological 
schools ‘‘in the vicinity of the University.’’ 
Then when I found that the word ‘‘precincts’”’ 
in the plural has the legitimate meaning of ‘‘en- 
virons’’ or ‘‘the region immediately surrounding 
a place,’’ I concluded that the internal evidence 
pointed to the inference that Jefferson had not 
changed his own mind despite the change in 
terms. 

I see nothing reprehensible in calling attention 
to this possibility of consistency in a footnote. 
As a matter of fact, I did not notice that ‘‘pre- 
cincts’’ was actually defined in the Regulations 
of 1824, as Father Davis points out. This whole 
document has to do with the many specific regu- 
lations concerning discipline, punishment, resi- 
dence, and hours for students. It is quite differ- 
ent in tone and content from the Rockfish Gap 
Report and the Annual Report of 1822, which 
deal with fundamental aims and proposals. R. 
J. Honeywell says that these Regulations were 
‘*probably drafted’’ by Jefferson (‘‘The Educa- 
tional Work of Thomas Jefferson,’’ p. 139). We 
ean only wait for the definitive volumes on Jef- 
ferson by Julian P. Boyd and his associates at 
Princeton before we can even be sure that Jef- 
ferson himself coined the precincts phrase. 

Meanwhile, I did not and do not believe, in the 
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face of other evidence overwhelmingly to the 
contrary, that the use of the term ‘‘precincts’’ 
on one occasion is sufficient basis for arguing 
that Jefferson was eager for the sects to establish 
their schools on the grounds of the university. 
All of the other evidence between 1822 and his 
death in 1826 points to the fact that Jefferson 
wanted the projected divinity schools to be abso- 
lutely independent of the university and off its 
grounds. 

Father Davis admits that Jefferson was cer- 
tainly no religious zealot. This is an extreme 
understatement. Father Davis also says that I 
have fabricated Jefferson into an ‘‘ardent secu- 
larist.’” This is an extreme overstatement. 
‘‘Ardent’’ and ‘‘secularist’’ are Father Davis’ 
terms, not mine. They stand as undefined terms 
of opprobrium. I did not use the term ‘‘secular- 
ism’’ or ‘‘secularist’’ as applied to Jefferson. I 
simply pointed out what the record shows, that 
Jefferson consistently worked for a curriculum 
and a university divorced from ecclesiastical 
control and authority. I believe this is properly 
called a secular effort. I passed no judgment on 
his religious views. 

Jefferson’s own words are the best caution to 
anyone who would sit in judgment on his reli- 
gious views: 


Say nothing of my Religion: it is known to my 
God and myself alone; its evidence before the world 
is to be sought in my life; if that has been honest 
and dutiful to society the Religion which has regu- 


lated it cannot be a bad one. It is a singular 
anxiety which some people have that we should all 
think alike. .. . If no varieties existed in the animal, 
vegetable or mineral creation, but all move strictly 
uniform, catholic & orthodox, what a world of physi- 
cal and moral monotony would it be! These are the 
absurdities into which those run who usurp the throne 
of God and dictate to Him what He should have done. 
May they with all their metaphysical riddles appear 
before that tribunal with as clean hands and hearts 
as you and I shall. There, suspended in the scales of 
eternal justice, faith and works will show their worth 
by their weight (Ford, Vol. X, pp. 75-76). 


Three Documents Relating to the 
University of Virginia 
I, Rockfish Gap Report 
August 4, 1818 


1. Aims of the University 
To form the statesmen, legislators and judges, on 
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whom public prosperity and individual happiness 
are so much to depend; 

To expound the principles and structure of gov- 
ernment, the laws which regulate the intercourse of 
nations, those formed municipally for our own gov- 
ernment, and a sound spirit of legislation, which, 
banishing all arbitrary and unnecessary restraint on 
individual action, shall leave us free to do whatever 
does not violate the equal rights of another; 

To harmonize and promote the interests of agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce, and by well in- 
formed views of political economy to give a free 
scope to the public industry; 

To develop the reasoning faculties of our youth, 
enlarge their minds, cultivate their morals, and instill 
into them the precepts of virtue and order; 

To enlighten them with mathematical and physical 
sciences, which advance the arts, and administer to 
the health, the subsistence, and comforts of human 
life; 

And, generally, to form them to habits of reflection 
and correct action, rendering them examples of virtue 
to others, and of happiness within themselves (Saul 
K. Padover, “The Complete Jefferson,” p. 1098). 


2. Curriculum of the University 
I. Languages, ancient: 
Latin 
Greek 
Hebrew 
II. Languages, modern: 
French 
Spanish 
Italian 
German 
Anglo-Saxon 
III. Mathematics, pure: 
Algebra 
Fluxions 
Geometry, Elementary 
Transcendental 
Architecture, Military 
Naval 
IV. Physico-Mathematies : 
Mechanics 
Statics 
Dynamics 
Pneumaties 
Acousties 
Optics 
Astronomy 
Geography 
V. Physics, or Natural Philosophy: 
Chemistry 
Mineralogy 
VI. Botany 
Zoology 
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VII. Anatomy 
Medicine 
VIII. Government 
Political Economy 
Law of Nature and Nations 
History, being interwoven with Politics 
and Law 
IX. Law, municipal 
X. Ideology 
General Grammar 
Ethies 
Rhetoric 
Belles Lettres and the fine arts 
(Padover, p. 1100) 


3. Reasons for Not Appointing a Professor of 

Divinity 

In conformity with the principles of our Constitu- 
tion, which places all sects of religion on an equal 
footing, with the jealousies of the different sects in 
guarding that equality from encroachment and sur- 
prise, and with the sentiments of the Legislature in 
favor of freedom of religion, manifested on former 
occasions, we have proposed no professor of divinity ; 
and the rather as the proofs of the being of a God, 
the creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse, the author of all the relations of morality, and 
of the laws and obligations these infer, will be within 
the province of the professor of ethics; to which 
adding the developments of these moral obligations, 
of those in which all sects agree, with a knowledge of 
the languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a basis will 
be formed common to all sects. Proceeding thus far 
without offence to the Constitution, we have thought 
it proper at this point to leave every sect to provide, 
as they think fittest, the means of further instruction 
in their own peculiar tenets (Padover, p. 1104). 


II. Annual Report of the Board of Visitors 
October 7, 1822 


In the same report of the commissioners of 1818 it 
was stated by them that “in conformity with the 
principles of constitution, which place all sects of 
religion on an equal footing, with the jealousies of 
the different sects in guarding that equality from 
encroachment or surprise, and with the sentiments 
of the legislature in freedom of religion, manifested 
on former occasions, they had not proposed that any 
professorship of divinity should be established in the 
University; that provision, however, was made for 
giving instruction in the Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
languages, the depositories of the originals, and of 
the earliest and most respected authorities of the 
faith of every sect, and for courses of ethical lectures, 
developing those moral obligations in which all sects 
agree. That, proceeding thus far, without offence to 
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the constitution, they had left, at this point, to every 
sect to take into their own hands the office of further 
instruction in the peculiar tenet of each.” 

It was not, however, to be understood that instrue- 
tion in religious opinion and duties was meant to be 
precluded by the public authorities, as indifferent 
to the interests of society. On the contrary, the re- 
lations which exist between man and his Maker, and 
the duties resulting from those relations, are the most 
interesting and important to every human being, and 
the most incumbent on his study and investigation. 
The want of instruction in the various creeds of re- 
ligious faith existing among our citizens presents, 
therefore, a chasm in a general institution of the use- 
ful sciences. But it was thought that this want, and 
the entrustment to each society of instruction in tts 
own doctrine, were evils of less danger than a permis- 
sion to the public authorities to dictate modes or 
principles of religious instruction, or than oppor- 
tunities furnished them by giving countenance or as- 
cendancy to any one sect over another. A remedy, 
however, has been suggested of promising aspect, 
which, while it excludes the public authorities from 
the domain of religious freedom, will give to the 
sectarian schools of divinity the full benefit the public 
provisions made for instruction in the other branches 
of science. These branches are equally necessary to 
the divine as to the other professional or civil char- 
acters, to enable them to fulfill the duties of their eall- 
ing with understanding and usefulness. It has, there- 
fore, been in contemplation, and suggesied by some 
pious individuals, who perceive the advantages of as- 
sociating other studies with those of religion, to es- 
tablish their religious schools on the confines of the 
University, so as to give to their students ready and 
convenient access and attendance on the scientific lec- 
tures of the University; and to maintain, by that 
means, those destined for the religious professions on 
as high a standing of science, and of personal weight 
and respectability, as may be obtained by others from 
the benefits of the University. Such establishments 
would offer the further and greater advantage of en- 
abling the students of the University to attend reli- 
gious exercises with the professor of their particular 
sect, either in the rooms of the building still to be 
erected, and destined to that purpose under impartial 
regulations, as proposed in the same report of the 
commissioners, or in the lecturing room of such pro- 
fessor. To such propositions the Visitors are dis- 
posed to lend a willing ear, and would think it their 
duty to give every encouragement, by assuring to 
those who might choose such a location for their 
schools, that the regulations of the University should 
be so modified ~nd accommodated as to give every 
facility of ace 3 and attendance to their students, 
with such regulated use also as may be permitted to 
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the other students, of the library which may hereafter 
be acquired, either by public or private munificence. 
But always understanding that these schools shall be 
independent of the University and of each other. 
Such an arrangement would complete the circle of 
the useful sciences embraced by this institution, and 
would fill the chasm now existing, on principles which 
would leave inviolate the constitutional freedom of 
religion, the most inalienable and sacred of all human 
rights, over which the people and authorities of this 
state, individually and publicly, have ever manifested 
the most watchful jealousy: and could this jealousy 
be now alarmed, inthe opinion of the legislature, by 
what is here suggested, the idea will be relinquished 


on any surmise of disapprobation which they might 
think proper to express (Padover, pp. 957-58). 


III. Regulations of the Board of Visitors 
Adopted October 4, 1824 


Should the religious sects of this State, or any of - 
them, according to the invitation held out to them, 
establish within, or adjacent to, the precincts of the 
University, schools for instruction in the religion of 
their sect, the students of the University will be free, 
and expected to attend religious worship at the estab- 
lishment of their respective sects, in the morning, and 
in time to meet their school in the University at its 
stated hour (Padover, p. 1110). 


EVENTS 


Juvenile Crime and the Community's Responsibility 


ONE OF THE MOST perplexing problems facing 
society and the school today is the incidence of 
juvenile crime. Previously, many people had 
deplored increases in juvenile delinquency, but 
the recent years have demonstrated progress— 
from delinquency to crime. It is not too much 
to say that this problem is in the nature of a 
potential, if not an actual, crisis. 

The latest of the ‘‘Uniform Crime Reports’’ 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation reveals 
that, in 1,005 cities with a total population 
(1950) of 32,633,967, the arrests of young per- 
sons of 17 and under increased 2.3% in 1954. 
The annual report of the police commissioner of 
New York City records 6,012 arrests of boys and 
girls under 16, or a rise of over 25% since 1953. 
No longer does society have to deal with largely 
minor acts; the stage has been reached where 
frightful assaults, wanton acts of vandalism, and 
even murder are being perpetrated. Recent 
events have shown that juvenile hoodlums have 
made frequent use of such techniques of gang- 
land as intimidation. 

This is not an alarmist type of talk. Respect, 
reverence, and responsibility have too often be- 
come obsolete concepts. It may be true, as some 
insist, that the deplorable fact of juvenile crime 
is a reflection of the state of our society and of 
the shaky world situation. Perhaps some actions 
might be traced to economic, sociological, psy- 
chological, educational, and other conditions. 
Some commentators have called attention to the 


fact that other countries are wrestling with simi- 
lar problems and that the current methods of 
crime reporting are superior to those of yester- 
year, making it appear that the situation is worse 
than it really is. All these matters are under- 
stood and appreciated. The larger question of 
what can and should be done to combat juvenile 
crime remains unanswered. 

There are also those who will attribute the rise 
in juvenile criminality to various types of causes, 
from comic books to Progressive education. 
Analysis of what has been said and written on 
this subject, however, will undoubtedly lead to 
the conclusion that no single cause is responsible, 
just as no explanation can be accepted as an 
excuse. 

It takes but little insight to perceive that the 
problem of juvenile crime is an extremely com- 
plex one which requires the full attention and 
co-operative action on the part of all elements of 
society. It is at least as important a national 
issue as Federal aid for school buildings. If the 
latter is worthy of a national conference, it stands 
to reason that one is vital for the future of re- 
ducing crime by youth. 

A national conference should be convoked as 
soon as possible to consider the contemporary 
manifestation of the problem of juvenile crime 
and to formulate a uniform set of practices for 
co-operative action. Every segment of society 
having a stake in youth welfare should be repre- 
sented—government, religion, press, police, med- 
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icine, judiciary, law, education, social work, 
armed forces, psychology, psychiatry, the arts, 
recreation, entertainment, labor, business, li- 
brary, publishing, parents’ associations, ete. 
These delegates should realize that the task of 
the hour is to agree on procedures to curb delin- 
quency and crime. Conditions deteriorate while 
authorities debate on theoretical matters. Let 
the school and other agencies of society be im- 
proved, but let there be immediate, co-operative 
action to convince youth that there is a unified 
front against unsocial and criminal activity. 

No one person or group, in all probability, 
has the final answer. Combined action by all 
branches of society is a prime necessity, if the 
growth of children and the work of education are 
to continue with any hope of making progress.— 
W. W. Bz 


U.S. AID TO TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
THAILAND 


InpIANA UNIVERSITY, under a three-year con- 
tract negotiated with the support of the U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administration, will assist 
in the development of teacher education in Thai- 
land. The objective of the Indiana-Thai co- 
operative effort will be to develop a four-year, 
first-class, degree-granting teacher education 
college and, through wide use of the college staff 
and the university faculty, to raise the level of 
teacher education throughout Thailand. About 
15 university faculty and staff members will 
work for varying periods in Thailand, while 20 
members and prospective members of the Thai 
college staff will come to the university for train- 
ing each. year. <A recent survey disclosed that 
of the 256 teachers in Thailand’s provincial 
teacher-training centers, only nine have bache- 
lor’s degrees, only one fourth have studied be- 
yond the 10th grade, and 43 have no profes- 
sional preparation. 

The university-Thailand contract is the 55th 
in the series of FOA-supported agreements un- 
der which American colleges and universities 
are helping free nations to establish stronger 
educational institutions and centers for tech- 
nical knowledge as aids to their economic and 
social development. According to FOA Di- 
rector Harold E. Stassen, American colleges and 
universities channeling their technical knowl- 
edge to underdeveloped regions ‘‘can make 
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within the next decade or two decades a tremen- 
dous contribution toward the fundamentals of 
the future peace and progress of the world.’’ 


HILL GRANT FOR VISITING 
SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS 


A Grant of $171,750 to finance a co-operative 
program bringing famous scholars and teachers 
to five private Minnesota colleges was made in 
April by the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family 
Foundation, St. Paul, Minn. Recipients of the 
grant are Carleton and St. Olaf Colleges (North- 
field) ; Gustavus Adolphus College (St. Peter) ; 
and Hamline University and Macalester College 
(St. Paul). 

The grant will continue for three years the 
program conducted by these institutions under 
a previous grant for 1952-55. It will enable the 
colleges to bring to their respective campuses 
distinguished scholars and teachers from this 
country and abroad and will provide means for 
sharing these outstanding leaders in the world 
of learning with the other participating colleges. 

According to President Edgar M. Carlson of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Dean Frank R. Kille 
of Carleton ‘‘this grant will enable the colleges 
to continue and improve one of the most un- 
usual and significant experiments in private lib- 
eral education that has occurred anywhere in 
the country. It is of tremendous value to each 
of the participating schools and provides an 
impetus for developing co-operative relations 
and activities that are important for the whole 
field of liberal higher education.’’ 

During 1954-55 the program has brought to 
these colleges Tristam Coffin (poet), Arthur H. 
Compton (physics), Marshall E. Dimock (polit- 
ical science), Iredell Jenkins (philosophy), Nel- 
son T. Spratt, Jr. (biology), Ernst Toch (com- 
poser), and Margaret Webster (actress). Others 
who have served as ‘‘Hill Professors’’ include 
Henry Margenau of Yale University, Kalidos 
Nag of India, Nathan A. Seott of Howard Uni- 
versity, and John S. Whale of England. 


RADIOISOTOPE TRAINING FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Tue U. S. Atomic Energy Commission has ad- 
mitted 32 scientists and technicians from 21 na- 
tions to a special four-week course in radioisotope 
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techniques beginning May 2, 1955, at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. This project is one of several launched by 
the commission in furtherance of the President’s 
atoms-for-peace program. So many applications 
for enrollment were received from interested na- 
tions that another session will be set aside in the 
fall for those who applied but who could not be 
accommodated now. 

This training will permit qualified research 
workers and technicians to gain sufficient facility 
in the use of radioisotopes, or ‘‘tracer atoms,’’ to 
apply this technique in their own work. The iso- 
tope training courses have been given at Oak 
Ridge since 1948 and are part of the work con- 
tracted by the AEC to the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, an educational corporation 
of 32 colleges and universities in the South. This 
special session, the first to be devoted exclusively 
to foreign students, is identical with training 


given to U.S. scientists and technicians six times 
a year by the Oak Ridge Institute. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE IN 
PONDICHERRY 


ACCORDING TO A REPORT from Unesco, a French 
Institute for Higher Studies was opened in 
Pondicherry in March, 1955, following an agree- 
ment signed in October, 1954, by India and 
France. The institute will have three sections: 
one devoted to the study of French language and 
civilization; one to Indology; and the third to 
current scientific and technical problems. The 
director of the institute is the eminent French 
Indianist, Dr. Jean Filliozat, professor at the 
Collége de France. In a message read at the 
opening ceremony, Prime Minister Nehru ex- 
pressed the wish that the institute would 
strengthen cultural links between France and 
India. 


Notes awd News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Robert H. Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
higher education, New Jersey, appointed dean, School 
of Education, Seton Hall University (Newark, N. J.), 
effective in Sept. 


Stephen Kertesz, professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame (Ind.), and former Hungarian 
minister to Italy, succeeds the late Waldemar Gurian 
as head of the university’s Committee on International 
Relations. 


Norman Carls, professor of geography, American 
University (Washington, D. C.), appointed professor 
of geography and head of the department, University 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.). 


New additions to the faculty, School of Education, 
Michigan State College, are: Cole Brembeck, profes- 
sor and head, department of teacher education; Leigh- 
ton Johnson, associate professor, department of 
teacher education; and Fred Vescolani, Byron Hans- 
ford, and Karl Hereford, assistant professors in the 
department of administrative and educational services. 


Peter H. Seltz, assistant professor of art history, 
Institute of Design, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
named chairman, department of art, Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.), 1955-56 academic year. 
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Parker Johnson, associate professor of psychology, 
Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), appointed chair- 
man, department of psychology, Colby College 
(Waterville, Me.). 


Advancements in rank, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, effective July 1, are as follows: to pro- 
fessorships, Margaret Lindsey and Emma D. Sheehy 
(curriculum and teaching), Paul G. Bulger (educa- 
tional administration), Kenneth F. Herrold (guid- 
ance), and John L. Hutchinson (physical and health 
education) ; to associate professorships, Teunison C. 
Clark and Dale R. Wynn (educational administra- 
tion), A. Harry Passow, Arno A. Bellack, and Ray- 
mond A. Patouillet (curriculum and teaching), Wil- 
lard J. Jacobson (natural sciences), David A. 
Shannon (history), and Louis Forsdale (English) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Frances P. Connor 
(special education), Rosalea A. Schonbar (guidance), 
and Frances Frazier and Louise C. Smith (nursing). 


Illinois State Normal University announces the fol- 
lowing promotions: to professorships, Rose B. Bueh- 
ler (education), M. Regina Connell (foreign lan- 
guages), Eugene L. Hill (health and physical educa- 
tion), Leslie M. Isted (music), Blossom Johnson 
(home economies), and Marion G. Miller (art); to 
associate professorships, Ralph A. Benton (agricul- 
ture), Douglas R. Bey and Francis R. Brown (mathe- 
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matics), Dorothy E. Fensholt (biological science), 
Arley F. Gillett (health and physical education), 
Arlan C. Helgeson (social science), and Clarence H. 
Kurth (education); and to assistant professorships, 
Margaret Jorgensen (education), Helen A. Dooley 
and Beryl Gallaway (library), and Charles B. Porter 
(industrial arts). 

Chris A. De Young, head, department of education 
and psychology, Illinois State Normal University, is 
on a leave of absence to serve as educational consult- 
ant, self-survey of mission education conducted by the 
Presbyterian Church, with headquarters at Forman 
College, Lahore, Pakistan. 

Maurice E. Stapley, assistant dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, granted a one-year leave of 
absence to accept the new post of director of projects, 
National School Boards Association. 

Recent Deaths 

Anna M. Cooley, 80, professor emeritus of house- 
hold arts education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, May 6. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, 79, president emeritus and 
co-founder, Bethune-Cookman College (Daytona 
Beach, Fla.), May 18. 


Irving J. Lee, 45, assistant dean, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.), May 23. 


JUNE 11, 1955 


John L. Buys, 58, professor of biology and chairman 
of the department, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.), May 24. 


Harold R. Phalen, 66, head, department of mathe- 
matics, College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, 
Va.), May 30. 


RECENT) : ; . 


BETTELHEIM, BRUNO, Truants From Life, pp. 
511, $6.00; COHEN, ALBERT K., Delinquent 
Boys: The Culture of the Gang, pp. 202, $3.50. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. Both 1955 editions. 

° 


Bibliografia Brasileira de Educacdéo. Pp. 98. Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, 1954. 

s 

BING, ROLAND. The Status of the Student Council 
in the Secondary School of Texas in 1954. Pp. 40. 
Texas Study of Secondary Education, Austin, Tex. 
1954. 

s 

BOTTRELL, HAROLD R. (editor). Applied 
Principles of Educational Sociology. Pp. 392. 
The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 1954.« 

* 


BROWN, FRANCIS J. (editor). Approaching 
Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education: Re- 
port of a National Conference. Pp. 132. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington 6, D. C. 
1955. $1.50. 

a 

Build Democracy in the Classroom. Pp. 17. Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Washington 6, 
D. C. 1954. 15 cents; quantity rates. 

@ 


BURTON, WILLIAM H., ann LEO J. BRUECK- 
NER, Supervision, pp. 715, $6.50; LANDIS, 
PAUL H., Making the Most of Marriage, pp. 542, 
$5.50; McCLELLAND, DAVID C. (editor), 
Studies in Motivation, pp. 552, illustrated, $6.00; 
SALISBURY, RACHEL, Better Language and 
Thinking, pp. 525, $4.00. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York 1. All 1955 editions. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ia mn, College 


Elementary 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN | RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 


full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 





New! 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 2nd Ed. 


by NELSON L. BOSSING, 
University of Minnesota 


Widely-popular in its first edition, this text 
has been revised to place major emphasis on 
modern organization and the high school 
program. Chapters have been reorganized 
and combined to provide a better balance 
between historical and practical program 
considerations . . . early historical material 
has been reduced . . . five new chapters ex- 
plore in more detail the functional aspects 
of the high school program. 


576 pages @ 554” x 83%” 


Forthcoming 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Mass. 


Written for students who need to build for 
themselves a reasonable philosophy of edu- 
cation, the book first presents problems al- 
ready familiar to the student, then disclosed 
the epistemological, metaphysical and ethi- 
cal issues underlying these problems. The 
student thereby is given the tools with which 
he can structure the practical problems 
which await him as an educator. 


480 pages @ 55%” x 83%” 
Published May, 1954 
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